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EDITORIAL 


TOWARDS A NEW PARTNERSHIP 


( South A frica’s 


In a touching ceremony on 
Maundy Thursday Pope John 
XXIII gave practical proof of 
the universal character of the 
true Church of Christ, by 
humbly washing the feet of 
13 student priests chosen from 
the Propaganda Fide College 
and including Negro, Cau- 
casian, Mongolian & Malayan 
representatives. The Pope de- 
monstrated that all men are 
brothers in Christ of one 
human family, irrespective of 
the land of their birth and the 
colour of their skin. In his 
Easter message, he spoke of 
“*God’s sorrowing gaze” turn- 
ed to millions “suffering be- 
cause of race, or economic 
conditions, and through the 
limitations of their natural 
and civil rights.” 


Certain parts of the world 
are still plagued with racial 
prejudices and _  discrimina- 
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Racial Problem ) 


tions, oppression and tyranny. 
Communst colonialism in 
Tibet and Hungary has been 
hitherto unprecedented by 
reason of its extreme degree 
of ruthless regimentation and 
the merciless suppression of 
life and liberty of the people. 
On the other hand, the apart- 
heid policy of the Africaners 
is no less ruthless. 


Racial Discrimination in South 

Africa 

Today Africa is faced with 
a crisis as deep and far-reach- 
ing as any in her history. 
Grave misgivings about South 
Africa’s future followed police 
action against Negro demons- 
trators when that action took 
scores of lives and injured 
hundreds. The police shot in- 
to large crowds of Negroes, 
who demonstrated, specially 
in Langa and in Sharpville, 
against the government’s 
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strict identity-pass regula- 
tions. These pass laws are 
part of the South Africa Na- 
tionalist Government’s policy 
of “ apartheid ” or strict racial 
segregation. While the Go- 
vernment is controlled by 
3,000,000 whites, a majority of 
whom are Africaners of Dutch 
descent, its “apartheid” policy 
is levelled again the 11,500,000 
non-whites. Under this 
“apartheid” policy Negroes 
have no vote, must live in 
segregated areas, face severe 
job restrictions, must obey 
curfew laws and carry police 
passes. 


The ‘“ Southern Cross ”, 
official newspaper of the 
hierarchy in South Africa, 


declared that the Africans in 
the Union of South Africa are 
denied even a handshake, sub- 
jected to discriminatory laws, 
and are educated to accept the 
present situation as natural 


because it suits the white 
man. 
Within the last twelve 


years the South African Go- 
vernment, tenaciously adher- 
ing to the belief in the supre- 
macy of white civilization, 
has enacted a series of racial 
laws, thus enforcing racial 
separation in the social, eco- 
nomic and political spheres. In 
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the social sphere, the Mixed. 
Marriages Act forbids mar- 
riages between Europeans and 
non-Europeans; the Group 
Areas Act segregates the dif- 
ferent racial groups in sepa- 
rate areas for ownership, oc- 
cupancy and trade; and the 
Separate Amenities Act pro- 
vides for various discriminat- 
ing amenities on a racial 
basis. The Africans are thus 
herded into selected areas on 
the outskirts of towns and are 
forced to live in urban slums.. 


In the economic sphere, 
the Industrial Conciliation Act 
empowers the Minister of 
Labour to determine the type 
of occupation each racial 
group may engage in. This 
system of job reservation im- 
poses the full burden of any 
unemployment on the African 
only. And the Native Labour 
Act in practice denies the 
African the right to form trade 
unions and to strike. 


Even in the political and 
educational spheres _ similar 
laws have been enacted, thus 
safeguarding the dominance 
of the white minority by 
denying the Africans any say 
in the government of the 
country and refusing them 
all opportunities for civilized 
living. 
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Africa wants Freedom 
Revolutionary changes are 
sweeping through Africa in 
the political, social, agricul- 
tural and industrial spheres. 
Though the continent is faced 
with varied problems and be- 
set by conflicting ideologies, 
yet the people of Africa are 
united in their thirst for free- 
dom, their desire for educa- 
tion and equality of oppor- 
tunity. Despite their diver- 
sities, the cross-currents of 
thought and customs, sharp 
political divisions and ani- 
mosities, the African people 
want to rid themselves of 
every kind of colonial domi- 
nation. Mahatma Gandhi said: 
“Freedom is the gift granted 
by God to every human being 
and also His gift to every 
nation.” ‘ 


A Challenge and Provocation 

The recent violence and 
shootings indicate an unmis- 
takable trend. As Archbishop 
Denis Hurley, O.F.1., of 
Durban remarked : “ The pat- 
tern of South Africa’s im- 


mediate future is taking shape.. 


It is difficult to entertain any- 
thing but the gravest mis- 
givings. There can be no 
compromise between absolute 
apartheid preached and prac- 
tised by South Africa and the 
rising tide of African resent- 
ment. Africans feel the 
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mighty groundswell of inde- 
pendence that is sweeping the 
continent. They know that no 
human force can resist it.” 


In this age of racial equal- 
ity and multi-racial partner- 
ship, the policy of racial dis- 
crimination ruthlessly and 
systematically enforced by 
the Nationalist Party com- 
posed of Africaners in South 
Africa is a constant challenge 
and provocation to the re- 
surgent forces in the whole 
African Continent. 


Will there be any change 
in the developing pattern of 
violence? That depends on 
a radical transformation of 
white policy. Only then can 
there be some common ground 
for discussion, some meeting 
place between black and 
white. 


How long will this un- 
natural situation continue ? 
How long will the Africans be 
subjected to unnecessary suf- 
fering and revolting violence? 
Unless the old claims to white 
mastery are dropped there 
cannot be inter-racial partner- 
ship. 

This whole policy of apart- 
heid, as Mr. Gaitskell re- 
marked, is not “just keeping 
people apart, not just social 
segragation, not just having 
different schools, dwellings, 
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and beer halls. Apartheid as 
is being practised in South 
Africa is keeping black men 
in subjection for the benefit 
of white men. It is based on 
the repellant doctrine, so alien 
to our Christian tradition, 
that, because of the colour of 
their skins, black men are 
inferior beings whose func- 
tion in life is to minister to 
the wants of their white 
superiors.” 


A Human Being with Human 

Rights 

The interracial problems 
will not be solved in a day 
or a week or a year.. Yet 
every effort, however small, 
will bring us nearer to their 
solution. What is important 
is the development of that 
basic Christian understanding 
and attitude, which will lead 
to the practice of justice and 
charity towards all men. 


There is one answer to this 
or to any other human prob- 
lem that arises from men’s 
relations with one another. 
That answer was given by 
Christ nearly twenty centuries 
ago: “Love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” But love is based on 
knowledge and understand- 
ing. And it is essential to 
harmonious relations among 
individuals, groups, races and 
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nations that they know and 
understand the basic truth: 
human dignity. God has 
created man a rational and 
free being, and destined him 
without any inborn distinc- 
tion for eternal life with 
Him. 


The greatest need and de- 
sire of the Negro is the one 
that he shares with all people: 
the need and the desire to be 
treated as a human being. 
Like every human being, the 
Negro possesses certain fun- 
damental rights to physical 
life (material necessities for 
life, health, and normal deve- 
lopment), to economic life 
(the right to work for a living 
and obtain a fair living wage), 
to social life (to take part in 
social activities, and maintain 
a standard of individual and 
family living in keeping with 
his social nature and environ- 
ment), to cultural life (to 
have the opportunity to im- 
prove mentally and culturally 
in accord with his God-given 
abilities) and finally to spiri- 
tual life (to satisfy his duty 
and privilege to serve and love 
God, his Maker and Father.). 


The policy of victimizing 
the African is a bankrupt 
policy and can never succeed. 
It is time that the National 
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Government persuaded itself 
to give up its policy of apart- 
heid and accept the non-whites 
as equal citizens. Racial pre- 
judice is unreasonable and un- 
christian. The African Negro 
seeks the recognition of his 
dignity and equality as a man 
among men. And this recog- 
nition has been’ unjustly 
denied him in many instances 
— for reasons of colvur 
alone. If freedom, justice and 
peace must be achieved, it is 
essential to recognize the in- 
herent human dignity, equal- 
ity and inalienable rights of 
all members of the human 
family. 


Our challenging times 

We are living in an era of 
tremendous social mobility. 
Constructive and definite steps 
in social action are required 
to prevent exploitation of 
racial prejudice : employment 
practices have to be reviewed, 
segregation in hospitals and 
schools must be done away 
with, the challenge of chang- 
ing neighbourhoods must be 
squarely met. 


Besides reforms in the 
social and economic sphere, 
new reforms must be _ in- 
troduced in the political 
sphere. No attempt has as yet 
been made at associating the 
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Africans of South Africa with 
the government. The Africans. 
still do not have any demo- 
cratic means of giving expres- 
sion to their hopes and as- 
pirations ; and the banning of 
political parties has deprived 
the Africans of political 
leadership. 


But the rabid protagonists: 
of racial prejudice and supe- 
riority have created such a 
situation in South Africa that 
action is required even on an 
international scale. The U.N. 
Security Council adopted a 
resolution on Ist. April cal- 
ling on the Government of 
South Africa “to abandon its 
policies of apartheid and 
racial discrimination ”. 


At the Commonwealth 
Prime-Ministers’ Conference, 
though the multi-racial char- 
acter of the Commonwealth 
was emphasized, yet on the 
apartheid issue, which over- 
shadowed the whole con- 
ference, the Prime-Ministers 
adhered to the “ traditional 
practice that Commonwealth 
conferences do not discuss the 
internal affairs of member 
countries”. “Internal prob- 
lem” and “internal affairs” 
are phrases that have now 
come into fashion and are 


used when rulers of countries 
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wish to effect a comfortable 
withdrawal or dodge the real 
issue. 


But the South Africa Go- 
vernment cannot for long dis- 
regard world public opinion. 
The Commonwealth, consist- 
ing as it does of diverse races 
and communities, will not for 


policies have antagonised the 
whole civilized. world. 


While we extend our 
sympathy to the Africans in 
South Africa in their long suf- 
fering and their struggle for 
human rights, we hope and 
pray that Dr. Verwoerd and 
his government will realize 


that South Africa can never 
be the same hereafter. 


long tolerate within its fold 
a member-state whose racial 
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An International Eucharistic Congress will be 
held in Munich from July 31 to August 7, 1960. 
The Congress will be the occasion of an unusual 


number of International meetings and events which 
will take place at the same time. To mention some 
of the more important : 


July 26-——-30 — International Catholic Organi- 
zations’ Meeting 

Meeting of Catholic Physicians 

Catholic Artists’ Congress 

International Federation of the 
Christian Workers’ Movement 

Meeting of Catholic Army 
Chaplains. 

Meeting of the International 
Office of Catholic Teaching. 

European Catholic Nurses’ 
Congress 

Meeting of Hospital Chaplains. 


July 26—30 — 
July 28—29 — 
Aug. 1—3 


Aug. 
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THE BIRTH OF A VAST STATE 
IN THE HEART OF AFRICA 


On the 30th of June the 
Belgian Congo will become 
independent. This was de- 
cided by the Belgian parlia- 
ment, in full agreement with 
elected representatives, the 
traditional chieftains and the 
political parties of the Congo. 
Thus the Belgian Congo will 
at once, without any transitory 
stage, pass from _ colonial 
status to one of complete inde- 
pendence. 


This fact is unique in his- 
tory and it is worthwhile to 
consider it more at length. 


The Past 


Ninety years ago the Congo 
was not known to the civiliz- 
ed world. When an unknown 
missionary named Stanley, 
eager for new discoveries, 
travelled all along the river 
Congo, and made known his 
discovery, it aroused the in- 
terest of the Belgian king, 


L. Moyersoen* 


Leopold II. The latter was in 
fact looking for some new 
openings, some broader vistas 
to absorb the energy and zeal 
of his active people. With 
great ingenuity he founded an 
association that would, with 
the approval of the Great 
Powers, take over the ad- 
ministration of this vast ter- 
ritory. 


In 1908, Leopold II handed 
over his powers to the Bel- 
gian state and since then the 
latter has shouldered the full 
responsibility of ruling this 
immense country. At that 
time the king himself defined 
the aim of Belgium in the 
Dark continent: “To in- 
troduce these less-developed 
nations to European civili- 
zation and to call them to a 
state of emancipation, pro- 
gress and freedom, once they 
had been rescued from sla- 
very, disease and misery.” 


* L. Moyersoenis Vice-president of the Belgian Chamber of Deputies 
and has a good knowledge of Africa where he has travelled on 


three occasions. 
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Belgium took the realiza- 
tion of this ideal to heart and 
with courage and energy, 
after gigantic effort, has made 
it a success. 


First of all peace had to 
be restored in a land torn by 
tribal rivalries and _ strife. 
Thereafter one had to ensure 
the security of the African 
population unceasingly threat- 
ened by Arab slave-merchants. 
One had to fight the sleeping- 
sickness that killed millions 
of children in their tender 
years and considerably short- 
ened the lives of the grown- 
ups. Then only could the 
work of civilising start: to 
give instruction, teach, open 
both heart and mind to the 
high aspirations of Christian 
culture. 


In less than ninety years 
very consoling resuits have 
been achieved: sleeping-sick- 
ness has long since been 
eradicated ; leprosy has been 
effectively checked by such 
eminent people as_ Dr. 
Hemeryck who is now devot- 
ing himself in South India to 
the welfare of the lepers and 
giving them the benefit of his 
experience in the Congo. A 
population that was dying 
out has now surpassed the 
thirteen million mark and is 
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increasing at the rate of 
250,000 per year. There are 
hospitals, maternity homes. 
and dispensaries everywhere, 
so much so that in 1956 more 
than 2,413,735 Congolese were 
treated and 6,122,524 examined 
with a view to fighting the 
most prevalent endemic dis- 
eases. 


But the most extraordinary 
results were obtained in the 
field of education. In 1958 
some 1,532,933 children and 
youth were attending schools, 
which means 12% of the en- 
tire population. Nowhere else 
is this percentage obtained in 
Africa. In French West Africa 
for example not even 2% of 
the population are attending. 
school. 


From the social point of 
view the agricultural problem 
is still acute — the layer of 


humus is too shallow and 
artificial manure is not yet 
available in sufficient quan- 
tity. Some efforts were made 
by the Congolese indigenous 
farmers, but the results have 
not been satisfactory so far. 


This precarious situation of 
agriculture provokes an 
exodus from the districts to 
towns, where alarming social 
problems are arising. In Leo- 
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poldville the population has 
increased from 50,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1940 to more than 
300,000. Thousands of houses 
have been constructed so that 
the urban area of Leopoldville 
is now equal in size to that 
of Paris. 


In the struggle against dis- 
ease and illiteracy, the Catho- 
lic Church has played a very 
prominent part. From the 
1,500,000 school-going youths, 
more than 1,200,000 study in 
institutions run by the Catho- 
lic Church. Six years ago the 
Catholic university of Louvain 
started a University — the 
Lovanium — on a magnificent 
spot, just a few miles outside 
Leopoldville. It is situated on 
a huge hill that extends 
like a headland into the valley 
of the Congo river. It has 
all the various faculties, and 
the vast majority of the 500 
students are indigenous. 


From the religious point 
of view the results are also 
very impressive: more than 
30% 
Christian. The Catholic 
Church has taken root in the 
soil. During the past years 
five or six Congolese bishops 
have been consecrated, while 
hundreds of Congolese priests 
and religious women are de- 
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of the population is 


voting themselves to the 
various fields of work. They 
are the living symbols of the 
emancipation wrought by 
Christianity in the Congo. 


But the aim Belgium had 
set herself to achieve was not 
only to bring the benefits of 
civilization. She promised and 
juridically took the pledge in 
the United Nations Assembly 
to prepare the people for self- 
government. The gigantic ef- 
forts made in the social, eco- 
nomic and, mainly, in the edu- 
cational fields were undoubt- 
edly made with a view to at- 
taining this objective. It is 
equally certain that the train- 
ing of the masses has prepared 
the Congo, better than any 
other African nation, to exer- 
cise democratic rights and 
make good use of its freedom. 


Indeed, where the people 
are illiterate one can scarcely 
speak of public opinion or of 
the ability of the people to 
control the political trends. 
The mass-election of some 
chieftains, as has taken place 
in several African countries, 
is a clear sign of political im- 
maturity ! 


But, if the masses of the 
Belgian Congo seem better 
prepared than in other coun- 
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tries, the same is perhaps not 
true with regard to the 
leaders. Unfortunately, the 
training of the elite has too 
long been neglected. Higher 
education is something recent 
and among the political 
leaders no one possesses a 
university degree. 


Moreover, the Belgian ad- 
ministration concentrated all 
its efforts on material uplift 
and intellectual training, and 
waited too long to entrust 
political posts to the Congo- 
lese. From the outset there- 
fore there is a real lack of ex- 
perience which may prove 
disastrous if the leaders of 
tomorrow do not surround 
themselves with European 
technicians. 


The Present 

This lack of preparation 
did not however, appear to 
the Belgian government as a 
factor important enough to 
make the immediate granting 
of complete independence to 
the Congo inopportune. In 
connection with the future of 
that country Leopold II had 
written already in 1901: “If 
it is true that young trees 
need props, yet one must be 
watchful enough to remove 
these props at the time of 
growth, lest the very props 
should prevent the growth !” 
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Belgium has decided to 
take away the props on the 
30th June. 


Many have been surprised 
at the rapidity of this evolu- 
tion. Until a couple of years: 
ago the Belgian Congo did 
not seem to be sensitive to 
political moves. Yet, the 
‘Manifesto of the African 
Conscience’ had already ap- 
peared in 1956. In this decla- 
ration the young negroes — 
incidently all of them were 
Catholics — claimed political 
power and a certain inde- 
pendence to be granted to the 
Congolese after a relatively 
short period. 


Events that took place out- 
side the Belgian Congo un- 
doubtedly hastened this poli- 
tical evolution. The French 
legislation of 1957 — “ Loi du 
Cadre” — opened the way 
to self-government for the 
French colonies in Africa. 
Then Great Britain granted 
independence to Ghana. A 
year later General de Gaulle 
travelled through all the 
French colonies offering inde- 
pendence to all those willing 
to accept it. At Brazzaville, 
the capital of French Congo, 
and situated just opposite Leo- 
poldville (the distance can be 
crossed by boat in 20 minutes), 
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there has been an African 
Prime Minister since 1955, 
and there are indigenous re- 
presentatives in the parlia- 
ment. Such being the situa- 
tion, how could one ask the 
Congolese elite to content 
themselves with some sub- 
ordinate posts in far-away 
districts ? The virus of inde- 
pendence had been injected 
and was spreading at a pro- 
lific rate! Therefore, after a 
thorough inquiry, the Bel- 
gian government decided to 
take definite steps towards 
complete political emancipa- 
tion. On January 13th 1959, 
King Badouin solemnly an- 
nounced Belgium’s decision to 
lead the Congolese people to 
independence in an atmos- 
phere of peace and prosperity. 
The same day the govern- 
ment proposed the various 
steps to be taken. The pro- 
gramme, according to the 
king, should be followed with- 
out any disastrous delay but 
without immature precipita- 
tion either. 


As it turned out, the psy- 
chological evolution _ belied 
the expectation. Once the 
tantalizing word “ indepen- 
dence” was uttered, it be- 
came an obsession and had to 
be realized at once. There 
arose a situation of instability, 
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insecurity, so much so that 
Belgium was forced to curtail 
the period scheduled for each 
preliminary step. The Bel- 
gians residing in the Congo 
soon realized that everything 
had to be accelerated and 
that the period of transition 
could no longer be prolonged. 
What was to be done ? 


Certain Congolese leaders, 
being adverse to democracy, 
desired that a government 
should be formed at once. At 
the same time they declared 
themselves to be the true re- 
presentatives of the nation! 
Belgium, on the other hand, 
wanted to introduce a poli- 
tical regime in the Congo, 
based on the support of the 
people, and consequently that 
an election should first take 
place. Last December, elec- 
tions took place on communal 
and regional levels. 


Guided by the _ results 
of these elections, the Bel- 
gian government convened a 
gathering in Brussels of the 
political leaders and the 
traditional chieftains in order 
to discuss with them the 
future of the Congo. This 
Round Table Conference took 
place at the beginning of 
this year and lasted a 
month. 








The achievements of this 
conference are very remark- 
able: within this short time 
the Belgians and the Congo- 
lese drafted the framework 
of a vast state that is to rise 
in the heart of Africa, a state 
with more than 13 million 
inhabitants, rich in minerals, 
strong due to the vitality and 
dynamism of its people called 
upon to build a great future 
for itself! 


Everything has been fore- 
seen and the legal documents 
have been voted by the Bel- 
gian government which up 
till now remains responsible 
for the future of the Congo. 
The complete political struc- 
ture of the new state has 
been drawn up. It is well- 
proportioned, and, if respected, 
quite capable of assuring for 
the new state the necessary 
security and stability. 


A second Round Table Con- 
ference has just ended: it 
drafted plans for mutual aid 
whereby the Congo will be 
able to secure economic inde- 
pendence while still assisted 
‘by Belgium. 


But still more valuable 
than the work produced by 
these conferences was the 
atmosphere in which they 
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were held. There has been 
a remarkable psychological 
evolution from certain dis- 
trust to true and even cordial 
friendship. 


The Congolese representa- 
tives compared the future re- 
lations between an_ inde- 
pendent Congo and Belgium 
to that which exists between 
a grown-up son and his father 
and mother. The Belgians 
desired to make this com- 
parison their own: for the 
best fathers the departure of 
his child always comes too 
soon! But why sulk over it ? 
If he wants to keep the af- 
fection of his son he will ac- 
cept the separation with fair- 
ness and without any grudge ; 
he will help his big boy to 
settle on his own. New bonds 
will arise, more delicate per- 
haps but as close and intimate 
as the former. When the 
father sits as a guest at his 
son’s table, he does not 
humiliate himself. His joy 
and legitimate pride know no 
bounds when he sees that his 
son is succeeding in life. This 
very success puts the seal on 
the father’s work... Similar 
relations of friendship and 
satisfaction existed during the 
conferences, and at the final 
meeting the representatives 
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of all parties expressed the 
wish that this atmosphere 
should be further fostered. 


The Future 


By the time this article 
appears the elections of the 
members to the Houses of 
parliament and the provincial 
assemblies will have ended, 
and independence will be an 
accomplished fact. What will 
be the results of the elections? 


The contest is a keen one 
and, unfortunately, the tribal 
rivalries which were inhibited 
during the “ pax belgica” are 
cropping up everywhere more 
violently than ever before. 
Yet, we should hope that the 
outcome will not be the suc- 
cess of one single individual 
or one single party, as was 
the case in many other 
African countries where the 
situation quickly degenerated 
into real tyranny. The elec- 


tions should result in an 
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equilibrium of forces, so that 
ultimately those who seriously 
desire the common good of 
the whole population may 
prevail, those, namely, whose- 
aim is the realization of inde- 
pendence in perfect order 
and with due respect for all 
the spiritual, moral and social 
values that have already been 
acquired. 


A great and unique ven- 
ture is developing before our 
eyes. If the Belgians, and 
still more the Congolese,. 
make of it a success, then it 
will be proved that nations 
can acquire independence: 
through mutual understand- 
ing, sound reasoning and up-- 
right, complete collaboration, 
without having to go through 
revolutions and destructive 
struggles and without having 


to pay a bloody price to racial 
hatred. 


MAY GOD BLESS THE INDE- 
PENDENT CONGO ! 


27T 








THE CHANGING ‘MAP OF AFRICA 


The former so-called “ Dark Continent” is frapidly changing 














face. The tables below may be of interest. 
Territory Area sq. miles Population Remarks 
Independent Sovereign States 

I. Belgian Congo — 905,400 13,000,000 Independent since 30th 
June 1960. Formerly 
Belgian administration. 
2, Gamoroun — 143,500 3,250,000 Independent since Jan. 
1960. Formerly Trust 
territory under French 

administration. 

3. Ethiopia — 400.000 25,000,000 

(with Eritrea) 
4 Ghana — ‘91.800 4,763,000 Independent within British 
Commonwealth since 
March 1957. Is considering 
republican form of -con- 
stitution from July 1960. 
5. Guinea — 94,900 2,500,000 Independent since Oct. 
1958 Formerly French 
administration, 
Liberia _ 43,000 2,000,000 
7. Libya — 679,400 1,092,003 Independent since Dee, 
1951. Formerly Itahan 
colony, and later admi- 
nistered by Britain and 
France. 
® Madagascar — 228.500 5,000,000 Independent since 26th June 
1960. Formerly French 
administration. 

9 Mali Independent since Igth June 
Senegal _ 76,100 2600200 | 1960. Formerly French 
Seudan — 464,750 3,708,000 administration. 
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Territory Area sq. miles Population Remarks 








ing 10. Morocco — 173,700 9,000,000 Independent since March 
1956. Formerly French 
and Spanish protecto- 
a rates. 
11. Somalia — 188,000 1,300,000 Independent since Ist July 
——s ° 1960. Formerly U. N. 
Trusteeship with Italian 
administration. 
Oth 12, Somaliland —_— 68,000 650,000 Independent since 26th June 
erly 1960. Formerly British 
yn, administration. Plans to 
merge with Somalia on 
Jan. Ist July 1960, 
rust 
inch 13. Togoland _ 21,200 1,000,000 Independen since April 
1960. Formerly French 
administration. 
14. Tunisia = 48,300 3,500,000 Independent since March 
1956. Formerly French 
tish protectorate, 
nce 
ring 15. The Sudan — 967,500 10,263,000 Independent since Jan. 
con- 1956. Formerly Anglo- 
960, Egyptian condominium. 
16. Union of South 
Jet. Africa — 472,700 14,418,000 Within British Common- 
nch wealth. ; 
17. United Arab 
Republic (Egypt) — 386,100 25,000,000 , 
5 U. N. Trusteeship 
eal I, Cameroons — A plebiscite will be held by 
imi- March 1961 to decide 
and . whether they _ should 
merge with the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria or with 
June Cameroun. British ad- 
»nch ministration. 
2. Ruanda-Urundi — 21,000 4,630,000 Belgian administration, 
une : 
jon 3. South-West Africa— 317,700 414,600 Union of South Africa ade 
ministration. ‘ 
4. Tanganyika — 362,700 8,907,000 U. K. administration. 
ee — 
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Territory 





Area sq. miles Population 


Remarks 





Autonomous Republics 








it. Central African Re- 241,700 I.171,000 Within French community. 
public (formerly Uban- 
gui-Chari) 
2. Chad — 495,400 = 2,576,000 /— do — 
3. Congo _ 134,750 794,000 — do — 
4 Dahomey — 44,700 1,700,000 ate Gap il 
5. Gaboon — 102,300 420.000 — do — 
6. Ivory Coast — 124,500 3,100,000 — do — 
7. Mauritania — 419,200 725,000 Within French community. 
g. Niger — 459,000 2,415,000 — do — 
9. Upper Volta — 105800 3,226,000 — do — 
11. Federation of Rhode- The Federal constitution 
sia and Nyasaland— 487,600 7,651,000 will be reviewed towards 
the end of 19660. 
Protectorates 
1. Basutoland — 11,700 642.000 U.K. Government 
2. Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate _ 275000 296,000 — do — 
3. Gambia a 4,000 276,000 — do— 
4 Kenya _ 224,900 6,351,000 U.K. Colony & Protecto- 
rate, 
5. Federation of 
Nigeria — 373,000 34,634,000 — do — will 
become independent in 
Oct. 1960. 
6. Sierra Leone — 28,000 2,260,000 
U. K. Colony & Protecto- 
rate, 
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Territory 





Area sq. miles 








Population 


Remarks 


















for independenc 


Swaziland 6,700 242.000 — do — 
g Uganda ose 94,000 5,767,000 — do — 
Overseas Provinces and Colonies 
1. Algeria — 919,600 9,530,000 Departments of the French 
Republic. 
2. Angola — 481,350 4,000,000 Overseas Territory of Por- 
3. Portuguese Guinea — 13,900 510,000 — — do — 
4. Mozambique — 302,300 5,750,000 — do — 
5. French Somaliland — 8,100 67,000 Ooverseas territory of 
French community. 
6 Spanish Guinea — 10,800 214,000 Spanish colony. 
7. Spanish Sahara — 105,400 13,000 — do — 
3 Ifni — 700 38.000 — do — 
sq. miles 
Independent States 5,452,850 
U.N. Trusteeship 701,400 
Autonomous Republics 2,614,950 
Protectorates 1,017,300 (of which Nigeria—373,000 
sq. m.—is due for inde- 
pendence in Oct. 1960). 
Provinces & Colonies 1,547,950 (of which Algeria—919,600 


€). 


sq. M.—is now on 
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Extracts from the Central Office of Information, London. January 1960, ie 
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THE THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN 


& 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Before the Third Five Year 
Plan gets under way, and 
Indian economy is set more 
firmly on the road to indus- 
trialisation, it is encouraging 
to find a growing interest in 
the human factor in industry. 
Indeed, the Second Five Year 
Plan with its insistence on 
heavy industry has already 
made it abundantly clear that 
the wished-for prosperity will 
never be realized unless 
the human being, whether 
manager or worker, is given 
his rightful place in the indus- 
trial world. Hence the deli- 
berations of the Tripartite 
Standing Labour Committee 
which met on March 12th, at 
New Delhi to examine the 
condition of industrial rela- 
tions is most timely. The 
Committee was fortunate in 
meeting under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. G. L. Nanda, the 
Union Labour Minister, whose 








C. C. Clump* 


vast experience of labour 
problems and his close asso- 
ciation with, perhaps, one of 
the most progressive Labour 
Unions of India, the Ahmeda- 
bad Textile Labour Associa- 
tion, made him most suited 
to guide the deliberations of 
the Committee. 


It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Committee laid 
down as the pre-requisite of 
all healthy industriai rela- 
tions, the organisation of 
strong trade unions, the deve- 
lopment of managements 
which are understanding and 
responsive, and lastly, the 
minimum of government in- 
terference in the sphere of 
industrial relations. These are, 
in fact, the basic principles 
which have inspired all deal- 
ings between the Ahmedabad 
Millowners Association and 
the Textile Labour Associa- 


* Fr. Clump is a member of the Social Institute and a specialist in 


Industrial Relations. 
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tion, and which have enabled 
both organisations to set up 
a fine record of a genuine at- 
tempt to settle all disputes by 
direct negotiation or private 
voluntary arbitration, rather 
than by a trial of strength or 
resort to government adjudi- 
cation. 


This pattern of industrial 
relation enjoys immense ad- 
vantages. On the one hand, 
it prevents the workers from 
being completely at the mercy 
of employers, gives Labour 
the responsibility of conduct- 
ing its own affairs and 
that psychological satisfaction 
which comes from being treat- 
ed as reasonable human 
beings; on the other hand, 
it helps build up in both 
management and labour a 
sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of industry, without 
an exaggerated dependence 
on government interference. 
This does not, however, mean 
that government may re- 


nounce its own responsibility 


as the guardian of the com- 
mon welfare but when 
management and labour can 
manage their own affairs with 
no damage to the common 
welfare the government 
should refrain from any inter- 
ference. 
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Unfortunately, the first re- 
quisite for healthy industrial 
relations, namely, the organi- 
sation of strong trade unions, 
is not proving an easy task in 
the country. It is no secret 
that politics still dominate the 
field of labour, and when, as: 
is so often the case, the 
majority of workers have little 
or no economic standing, they 
are all too tempted to sell 
their political rights for eco- 
nomic well being. In fact, of 
what avail is the pelitical 
power which adult franchise 
gives the ordinary individual 
when he has not the where- 
withal to satisfy his basic 
needs as a human being? 
Who, indeed, would blame 
him if he sells his vote to the: 
highest bidder to feed himself 
and his family ? Under such 
circumstances it is not diffi- 
cult to see how politics domi-- 
nate the labour field. 


Moreover, sound, industrial 
relations cannot be built upon 
principles of class war or vio- 
lence or hatred. Class war 
between Capital and Labour 
reduces both industrial rela- 
tions and collective bargain- 
ing to meaningless terms. In 
fact, any acceptance of the 
principle of class war makes 
it impossible to establish the 
right atmosphere for success- 
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ful industrial relations and 
still less for collective bar- 
gaining. Attitudes of mutual 
respect, understanding and a 
give and take policy which 
are essential to sound indus- 
trial relations have no place 
in a society built upon prin- 
ciples of class war. Despite 
the fact that modern indus- 
trial society has amply proved 
the disruptive nature of class 
war and hatred, there are still, 
in this country, systems of 
both politics and labour which 
practise and teach these idco- 
logies. It is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to understand how labour 
unions built on the principle 
of class war, can subscribe to 
the eight principles of the 
Code of Industrial Discipline, 
one of which expressly states: 
“Any action which disturbs 
cordial industrial relations 
should be avoided ”. 


The establishment of strong 
trade unionism is rendered 
still more difficult due to the 
multiplicity of unions which 
often function in the same 
industrial plant or factory. 
In such circumstances it is 
impossible to formulate any 
unified labour policy, or bring 
about any successful plan for 
collective bargaining. The 
problem, in fact, is not easy 
‘to solve at the present stage 
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in the development of the 
Indian labour movement. On 
the one hand, in any large 
industrial concern, especially 
in underdeveloped countries, 
workers’ interests are often 
bound up with religious, lin- 
guistic, caste, traditional and 
political interests and it is 
Utopian to expect that any 
one single trade union can 
satisfy all these varied inte- 
rests, and on the other hand, 
the lack of trade union unity 
in an industrial plant tends 
to destroy the whole effective 
force of the labour movement. 
In other words, the labour 
force in India, at its present 
stage of development is not 
an “industrial labour force” 
as is found in more indus- 
trially advanced countries. 
To meet this difficulty, and 
to give industrial labour a 
more effective voice, the Tri- 
partite Standing Labour Com- 
mittee has recommended that 
any decision made by a union 
should also bind all workers 
in the industry even though 
they do not belong to the 
union concerned. It remains 
to be seen how far such a re- 
commendation will be accept- 
ed by non-union members in 
an industry, especially after 
the ruling of the Supreme 
Court which laid down that 
a minority union was not 
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bound by an _= agreement 
reached by a majority union 
with its employers ! 


Voluntary Arbitration 

The recommendation of 
the Tripartite Standing 
Labour Committee on volun- 
tary arbitration, instead of 
compulsory adjudication as 
laid down in the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, is not new. 
In fact, this view was put for- 
ward as far back as 1952 when 
Mr. V. V. Giri was Minister 
of Labour in New Delhi. He 
supported voluntary negotia- 
tion between parties rather 
than the method of taking the 
dispute before a tribunal for 
decision. This view became 
known as the “Giri approach”, 
and, at that time, met with 
serious opposition from many 
government officials, trade 
union leaders and employers. 


Indeed, various reasons 
were put forward to show 
that the Giri approach was 
Completely unrealistic. In 
the opinion of some, this 


method of dealing with indus- 


trial disputes was condemned 
as a danger to the whole 
economy of the country, on 
the grounds that it would be 
productive of strikes and 
lockouts which would damage 
the industrial effort of the 
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country : others advanced 
the opinions that trade unions. 
were still too weak in the 
country to allow the workers 
to meet management en equal 
terms, and still other opinions: 
contended that the Govern- 
ment has a responsibility not 
only towards industry but 
also towards the public and 
if Capital and Labour cannot 
settle their disputes, then a 
third party, the Government,. 
should be called in to help 
settle matters. Lastly, there 
were not a few persons who 
were of the opinion that with- 
out Government intervention 
there was nothing to protect 
the interests of the public 
from any high-handed policy 
planned by both management 
and labour. 


However this may be, the 
history of industrial Tribunals 
and the oft recurring strikes, 
both legal and illegal, in the 
country would appear to bear 
evidence that compulsory ad- 
judication has done little to 
bring about a period of peace 
and harmony in the industrial 
world. Indeed, it would be no 
exaggeration to say the esta- 
blishment of these tribunals 
has tended to encourage the 
spirit of litigation so rampant 
in the country, and on the 
other hand, there is hardly a 
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single decision of the tribunals 
which, when distasteful to 
the employers, has not been 
questioned and _ challenged, 
and finally taken to some 
higher court. One of the most 
serious complaints made 
against these industrial tri- 
bunals and compulsory ad- 
judication is that the avail- 
ability of the Appellate Tri- 
bunal has frequently reversed 
or modified the decisions of 
lower tribunals which were 
favourable to the workers. 


In order to give better ef- 
fectiveness to voluntary arbit- 
ration, the Committee has 
suggested that the Union and 
State Governments should, in 
consultation with manage- 
ments and trade unions, pre- 
pare lists of arbitrators who 
would win the confidence of 
both labour and management. 
In case of any dispute and 
when arbitration is necessary, 
both parties should be allow- 
ed. to select persons from this 
list. Time alone will show 
what success this method will 
secure, and whether it will 
help reduce tension in the 
industrial world, but there is 
no guarantee that breakaway 
unions and groups of discon- 
tented workers will abide by 
the decisions of these arbit- 
rators. 
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Conciliation Officers 

The observation of the 
Tripartite Standing Labour 
Committee to the effect that 
the calibre of Conciliation 
Officers should be improved 
will be denied by no one who 
has any experience in the 
labour field. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the 
view expressed, in a resolu- 
tion, by the Third All India 
Conference of Labour and 
Welfare Officers holds true 
even today. The resolution 
stated that, “conciliation pro- 
ceedings should be preceded, 
as far as possible, by a preli- 
minary investigation by the 
Conciliation Officer for equip- 
ping himself with the full 
facts of the case and generally 
preparing the ground for a 
proper approach to concilia- 
tion. Conciliation should be 
undertaken only if every pos- 
sible avenue of the internal 
machinery for the settlement 
of a dispute has been tried 
before. Before assuming full 
responsibility as a Conciliation 
Officer, he should undergo 
suitable training which would 
include practical work as an 
under-study to a full-fledged 
Conciliation Officer for a 
reasonable period”. 


While it would be wrong 
to suggest that this recom- 
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mendation of the Third All 
India Conference of Labour 
and Welfare Officers has been 
neglected, there is, unfortu- 
nately, a tendency in many 
industrial concerns to confide 
the job of Conciliation Officer 
to young persons who have 
no other qualification than 
that of possessing some 
academic degree, without any 
specialized training in indus- 
trial relations nor any prac- 
tical experience of the work- 
ing of an industrial concern 
or plant. It is useless to pre- 
tend that any graduate, with- 
out any further training, es- 
pecially in the practical field, 
will make a successful Con- 
ciliation Officer. In fact, if 
job specification and job 
evaluation are, today, con- 
sidered essential to place the 
right man in the right indus- 
trial job, it is obvious that 
persons seeking the career of 
Conciliation Officers need very 
careful selection and training. 


Rationalisation 


The Tripartite Standing . 


Labour Committee recognized 
both the need of rationalisa- 
tion in the industries of the 
country, as well as the serious 
social problems, especially in 
the labour field, which would 
follow in the wake of this 
form of industrial reorganisa- 
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tion. The issues of rationali- 
zation and modernization of 
industry are not new to the 
country. It has long been re- 
cognized that Indian industry 
will not be able to meet the 
requirements of trade and 
especially foreign competition 
in the open markets of the 
world, unless methods of 
rationalisation and moderni- 
sation are introduced, and on 
the other hand, there has 
never been any doubt that 


such changes in industry 
would mean an increase in 
unemployment, as modern 


industrial plants usually are 
of the labour saving type. 


As far back as 1953 the 
issue of rationalisation was 
strongly opposed by most of 
the trade unions of the 
country, when the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners’ Association 
suggested the installation of 
new automatic machinery, 
and especially automatic 
looms in the cotton textile 
industry. Management claim- 
ed that rationalisation and 
modernization were necessary 
if the industry was to survive, 
while the workers’ unions op- 
posed this claim on _ the 
grounds that the premature 
installation of automatic looms 
would cause a higher rate of 
displacement of labour. The 
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issue moved, in fact, from the 
world of management and 
labour to the Indian Parlia- 
ment, and the Lok Sabha 
adopted a resolution which 
stated, that “rationalisation 
of the textile and jute indus- 
tries, where it is in the 
country’s interest must be 
encouraged, but the imple- 
mentation.... should be so re- 
gulated as to cause the least 
amount of displacement of 
labour ”. 


Whatever this resolution 
aimed at doing, it merely put 
off the evil day of rationali- 
sation — according to the 
trade unions. In fact, and 
despite the feelings of the 
country and the wishes of the 
trade unions, once a _ pro- 
gramme of industrialisation 
is launched in the modern 
industrial world, rationalisa- 
tion must follow with its 
labour saving machinery. 
This is the problem which the 
Country must make up its 
mind to solve, and which 
makes it doubtful, whether, as 
it is so often contended, 
industrialisation will cure un- 
employment in the country, 
in the near future. To argue 
that rationalisation involves 
only a temporary displace- 
ment of labour, but ultimately 
leads to more employment 
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due to increased production 
at lower costs and higher 
wages, leading to more pur- 
chasing power among the 
works, which again causes a 
further expansion of industry 
and fresh employment, may 
be all very well, in industrial- 
ly advanced countries. 


In under developed ccun- 
tries the story is far different. 
To begin with it would ap- 
pear that the management -— 
structure has to be more effi- 
cient and display greater in- 
terest in modernisation, better 
wages to workers and a care- 
fully planned expansion of 
industry, with greater em- 
phasis on the training of 
workers for expanding indus- 
trial units. This, however, is 
but one difficulty in the ex- 
panding economy of an under 
developed country, the other, 
which is, perhaps, as difficult, 
is to find the capital invest- 
ment needed to finance the 
new concern. How difficult 
this can be is amply illus- 
trated by the heavy foreign 
borrowing which this country 
has had to incur. How far 
the Tripartite Standing 
Labour Committee which met 
at New Delhi in March con- 
sidered these problems of ra- 
tionalisation is not known. 
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STATEMENTS 


Holy See’s Interest in UN 
Archbishop Egidio Vag- 
nozzi, Apostolic Delegate to 
the U.S., in a letter to the 
Catholic Editors attending a 
seminar on the United Nations 
in New York, wrote of the 
Holy See’s great interest and 
participation in the activities 
of that world organization : 


“Since the establishment 
of the UN in 1945 the Holy 
See, although ever cognizant 
of the limitations of any 
human instrument for world 
peace and prosperity, has in- 
creasingly manifested its 
interest in the aspirations and 
directions of the UN as well 
as its willingness to cooperate 
in the undertakings of the 
organization.” 


The Archbishop expressed 
great pleasure that such a 
seminar was held and stated 
in his letter : 


“Committed to the belief, 
as Pope Pius XII has said, 
that a convinced Christian 
cannot confine himself within 
an easy egotistical ‘ isolation- 
ism’, when he witnesses the 
needs and misery of his 
brothers.... when he is not 
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ignorant of the aberrations of 
an intransigent nationalism 
which denies or spurns the 
common bonds linking the 
separate nations together, and 
imposing on each one of them 
many and varied duties to- 
ward the great family of 
nations, the Holy See has ac- 
cepted permanent representa- 
tion on a number of the 
agencies and committees esta- 
blished by the UN, such as 
the International Agency for 
the Peaceful Use of Atomic 
Energy, the Fund of the UN 
for Refugees, and the Organi- 
zation of the UN for Educa- 
tion, Science and Culture, 
among others. 


“ Worthy of particular note 
is the interest of the Holy See 
in the disarmament efforts of 
the UN and in the work of 
the Food and Agriculiure 
Organization of the UN...” 


Collective Bargaining 


His Eminence Richard 
Cardinal Cushing declared 
that a national conference of 
labour and management offi- 
cials would be a key step in 
ushering in “more socially 
consciougy collective bargain- 
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ing”. He spoke at St. Peter’s 
College in Jersey City, NWJ., 
where he was. given the 
Rerum Novarum Award for 
outstanding work in the inte- 
rests of industrial peace. He 
remarked that a _ national 
labour-management  confer- 
ence “would be more than 
worth the effort” even if it 
did no more than “prepare 
the way or set the stage for 
a continuing of working ses- 
sions in specific industries.” 


In the terminology of 
Catholic teaching, he added, 
it would be a significant step 
in the direction of the so- 
called industry council pian 
to which the (papal) social 
encyclicals attach so much 
importance. 


The Cardinal called on 
labour and management to 
improve the collective bar- 
gaining atmosphere as rapidly 
as possible for the sake of 
national welfare. Such im- 
provement is possible, he de- 
clared, if there is “a modicum 
of commonsense and Chris- 
tian charity on the part of 
labour leaders and employers, 
and a reasonable measure of 
patience, maturity and good 
judgement on the part of the 
government, the press and the 
general public.” 
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He stated that the “ dis- 
positions of justice and 
charity” are more important 
than any improvement in the 
techniques of labour-manage- 
ment relations. He added that 
charity “is not a substitute 
for justice or for technical 
improvement. It is the only 
force capable of persuading 
labour and management to 
cooperate with one another 
on a more sustained basis, in 
good times and bad, and — 
even more important than 
that — to subordinate their 
legitimate, but partial and 
parochial interests to the over- 
riding demands for the com- 
mon good. From this point 
of view, it is... its own re- 
ward here and now in the 
temporal order, as well as in 
the life to come”, 


“Justice can remove the 
causes of conflict, but charity 
unites human hearts”. 


Spanish Bishops Stress 
Austerity 

In a joint pastoral letter 
entitled, “The Christian Atti- 
tude Toward the Moral Prob- 
lems of Stabilization and 
Economic Progress”, the 
Archbishops of Spain warned 
that the nation’s social and 
economic conditions demanded 
a spirit of austerity and sacri- 
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fice from rich and poor, go- 
vernment officials and clergy 
alike : 


“This is what we ask of 
all citizens: to cope with 
the prime Christian need of 
the moment. There must be 
above all sobriety and aus- 
terity in those who rule, be- 
cause they are obliged to 
preach by example. There 
must be sobriety in their per- 
sonal and private life. There 
must be austerity in their 
public acts. This means sup- 
pression of needless expenses 
and the reduction of all those 
things which are not neces- 
sary for their function. There 
must be an exemplary aus- 
terity lived and practised 
with a profound supernatural 
spirit which will prepare in 
our fatherland the ways of 
the Lord for a more pros- 
perous tomorrow. 


There must be sobriety 
and austerity in the rich, in 
the powerful, and particularly 
in the managers and owners 
of business. It would not be 
just to ask austerity of the 
workers and employees so 
that these would receive a 
wage which is in all respects 
insufficient, while the others 
would accumulate fat returns 
not contenting themselves 
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with moderate margins of 
profit, and, at the same time, 
would neglect to invest pro- 
perly their profits in the im- 
provement of the _ business 
establishment and the enlarge- 
ment of the business itself. 


There should be sobriety 
in personal and family ex- 
penses. There must be a sup- 
pression of all luxury. There 
must be moderation in the 
use of entertainment and 
particularly such pastimes 
which are often very ex- 
pensive. 


There must be sobriety 
and austerity among. the 
functionaries and employees 
of all classes. Theirs should 
be an exemplary life dedicated. 
to work which is an agree- 
able offering to God because 
it serves our brothers. There 
must also be sobriety and 
austerity in the priests and 
religious men and women.... 
in their churches, their houses, 
their colleges, their clinics, 
and all their institutions so 
as to achieve the atmosphere 
of Christ — that impoverish- 
ed Christ in Bethlehem, and 
particularly the austere and 
naked Christ on the Cross 
which irresistibly invites imi- 
tation. 


There should be sobriety 
among you, the workers, the 
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sons of labour, the brothers 
of Jesus Christ and St. Joseph, 
the Worker. We understand 
the fears, anxieties and the 
sorrowful reality of so many, 
but even you know that at 
times a modern spirit of fri- 
volousness enters your doors 
and makes you spend on un- 
necessary diversions the 
modest means with. which it 
would be better to buy food, 
clothing and other necessities 
and to acquire a healthy cul- 
ture ”. 


Selt-governing Tanganyika 
The bishops of Tanganyika, 
which is soon to become self- 
governing this year, have 
issued a joint pastoral letter 
reminding Catholics of their 
rights and duties as citizens. 
They called on all to respect 
law and order and to obey 
lawful authority. Besides, 
they asked for the election of 
“ good representatives ” to the 
new Tanganyika legislature : 
They stated that ‘ good repre- 
sentatives’ are those whe :- 


— have a clear apprecia- 
tion of the purposes as- 
signed by God to all 
human societies ; 

— respect the family as the 
basic unit of society 
and do everything to 
have its rights res- 
pected ; 


— respect the religious be- 
liefs of the people ; 


— respect the right of 
parents to educate their 
children according to 
their beliefs ; 

— consider themselves re- 
presentatives of the en- 
tire people and not only 
of one party, religion, 
tribe, region or social 
class ; 


— respect the rights of all 
minority groups. 


Tanganyika, a United Na- 
tions trust territory under 
British administration and 
soon to become a self-govern- 
ing country, has more than 
1,500,000 Catholics of its ap- 
proximately nine million 
people. His Eminence Laur- 
ian Cardinal Rugambwa, the 
Church’s first African Negro 
Cardinal, who was raised to 
the Sacred College in March, 
is Bishop of the Tanganyikan 
See of Rutabo. Mr. Julius 
Nyerere, Catholic leader of 
the country’s largest political 
party, led the campaign for 
self-government and is ex- 
pected to become the first 
Prime Minister of a self- 
governing Tanganyika. In 
their pastoral letter the 
bishops said: “We rejoice 
that the time has come when 
it is possible for Africans to 
show their qualities of leader- 
ship and devotion ”. 
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THEORY TO PRACTICE 


THE GERMAN BISHOPS’ CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
HUNGER AND DISEASE IN THE WORLD* 


At the beginning of Lent 
(March-April) 1959 the Catho- 
lie Bishops of West Germany 
appealed to their people for a 
special lenten sacrifice which 
would gear a campaign against 
hunger and disease in the 
whole world. As spokesman 
of the Hierarchy, Cardinal 
Frings, Archbishop of Cologne, 
explained in a pastoral letter 
that this drive would not be 
just another church collection 
for a parish or local charity 
— but would have a very 
special significance. Each per- 
son during the whole of Lent, 
in a genuine penitential spirit, 
must deny himself something 
or the other that would make 
his sacrifice one far above the 
normal. He should renounce, 
not once or twice, but conti- 
nuously a particular pleasure 
and donate his savings to- 


wards the campaign of help- 
ing the sick and needy 


F. Plattner, S.- J. 


in so many underdeveloped 
countries. 


With amazing enthusiasm 
the organizations and groups 
of the German Catholics, the 
Catholic newspapers and 
magazines followed the call 
of their Bishops. The descrip- 
tion of the suffering world, 
through concrete facts and 
statistics, roused the people 
to a realization of their res- 
ponsibility. They recalled 
their own recent period of 
hunger and want — the pre- 
cursor of the unparalleled re- 
covery of their present eco- 
nomy. In a relatively short 
period, the results of the drive 
spring to the gigantic total of 
35 million Marks (about 
Rs. 4 crores). 


The Distributing Agency 

To make the best use of 
this unexpectedly large col- 
lection, a new agency: Bis- 


* Translated and adapted from “Deutsches Fastenopfer”, in “ Orien- 


tierung’”’, 29 Febr. 1960. 
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chofliches Werk (The Bishops’ 
Campaign) was founded. A 
Commission would lay down 
the broad lines on which the 
money was to be spent. The 
Commission consisted of a 
number of German Bishops 
under the Chairmanship of 
Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of 
Cologne. An office was opened 
in Aachen (Friedlandstrasse 
2) and is responsible for the 
executive side of the work. 
Its main duty is to receive 
and examine the applications 
for aid, and then present them 
to the Bishops’ Commission. 
An advisory Board also passes 
its opinions on each applica- 
tion and suggests modifica- 
tions and improvements. But 
the final decision regarding 
the amount of aid granted to 
each applicant is exclusively 
the task of the Bishops’ Com- 
mission. 


Basis of Distribution 

At the commencement of 
the campaign the idea may 
have prevailed of utilizing 
the money collected in pur- 
chasing food, clothing, blank- 
ets and the like and sending 
them directly to the sick, the 
poor, the refugees etc. At 
best there was a nebulous 
plan of aiding already exist- 
ing institutions like hospitals, 
poor homes and orphanages. 
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In reply to a few tentative 
enquiries a rush of applica- 
tions, from all points of the 
earth, well nigh submerged 
the office in Aachen. The 
Commission was convinced 
that, to obtain the maximum 
use of the money at hand 
and to secure any reasonable 
measure of success, more 
detailed information was re- 
quired from the applicants 
about their projects. The 
building of an orphanage, for 
example, would be worth- 
while only if there were suffi- 
cient means to cover the cost 
of maintaining a staff and 
bringing up the children. 
Starting a technical school 
would be in vain if the train- 
ed personnel were lacking. 
The poor and needy would 
scarcely be alleviated through 
the fulfilling of mere dreams 
and pet schemes. 


Experience also showed 
clearly that the donation of 
‘gift parcels’ did not always 
have a lasting effect, and could 
in the long run even work 
against the sick and needy 
themselves. For, such a drive 
tends to engender in the poor 
a habit of begging rather than 
working, a lethargic passivity 
rather than an independent 
activity. Such forms of aid 
would well satisfy the needs 
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of a transient calamity, a flood 
or a famine for instance. But 
they would be of little avail 
in the campaign against hun- 
ger and disease in the normal 
circumstances. 


The work of the Bishops’ 
Campaign, after a few initial 
attempts, soon followed a 
clear pattern. “Help the 
people to help themselves” 
was their key-phrase. They 
would spend their efforts not 
on the effects but on the 
causes of hunger and disease 
and attack the roots of these 
evils. 


Lastly, the money would 
not be frittered away in small 
sums of indiscriminate charity, 
but would rather — though 
not always — be utilized to 
develop a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of agricultural, medi- 
cal and technical aid. Such 
a plan would raise the general 
standard of a specific area 
through the services of the 
different but partly inter- 
dependent projects. Consider- 
ing the vast number of people 
in the world who are under- 
nourished or diseased, the 
Commission was compelled to 
be selective im its aid. It is 
its right to choose only those 
projects whose directors are 
endowed with that efficiency 
and trustworthiness that is 
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the best guarantee of success. 
I must mention here that the 
nationality of the directors of 
the projects has in no way 
influenced the Commission. 
Obviously aid sought for by 
Germans has eagerly been 
granted. But among the reci- 
pients of the largest allot- 
ments there are Indians, Bel- 
gians, Dutch, Koreans, French 
and many others. 


No doubt being a Catholic 
organization, the Commission 
works closely with Catholic 
institutions in other countries 
for it expects from these 
loyalty, efficiency and un- 
selfishness, the characteristics 
of success. But the help pro- 
vided will benefit all types of 
people rather than any parti- 
cular religious group. For 
the man in need, regardless of 
race, caste or creed, has a 
right to be helped. 


A typical example among 
many others is the large sum 
of money set aside for a 
Centre for Leprosy in India. 
Following the plan and 
methods of the Government 
of India a German medical 
team will work together with 
the famous Belgian specialist, 
Dr. Hemerijcky, to try and 
free a large area in South 
India from leprosy. Most of 
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the lepers, of course, are non- 
Christians. 


Relief of physical suffering 
wherever it may occur is the 
only yardstick that is used in 
measuring the amount. of aid 
to be given and the only re- 
ward that is sought. Naturally, 
those countries will be more 
benefited which welcome such 
aid and place fewer obstacles 
by way of administrative red 
tape, import licences, custom 
duties, etc. 


Applications have arrived 
either directly from the pro- 
ject holders or directors, or 
from certain experts who 
have seen the need for parti- 


cular schemes in different 
areas. Each application is 
thoroughly examined with 


regard to the following points: 
does the project fall within 
the framework of the aid laid 
down by the Bishops’ Com- 
mission ? does it respond to a 


Geographically 

a) Independent countries 
Africa 

b) West African dependent 
territories and Belgian 

Congo 








genuine need in that parti- 
cular district? can the res- 
ponsibility of the personnel 
and the financial stability of 
the project be sufficiently en- 
sured ? Even after the Com- 
mission is satisfied about these 
aspects of each project, the 
money is not granted as a 
total donation. According to 
the policy “to help the people 
to help themselves ”, the Com- 
mission expects the project 
holders to raise part of the 
money themselves. They will 
supply the remaining partly 
as a donation and partly as 


a loan free of interest. This 
rather strict system and 
thorough examination have 


surprised many of the appli- 
cants, but it is the best method 
of proving their zeal and 
earnestness. 


Till 20th Dacember 1959, 
money was paid out by The 
German Bishops’ Commission 
in the following manner : 





I IL 
AID ALREADY IN THE PLAN- 
DISTRIBUTED NING STAGE. 
1.9 Mill. 0.25 Mill. 
1.5 0.9 
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c) East African dependent 
territories -- 
d) Near East — 
e) India & Pakistan — 
f) Far East 
g) Latin America --- 
h) Southern Europe --- 
i) International Aid — 


Types of Aid 

a) Emergency Aid — 
b) Health Services -- 
ce) Agricultural & Technical — 
d) Aid combining b) &c) — 
e) Personal Aid _ 


The two types of projects 
mentioned are: 

I Those in which aid has al- 
ready been given. These 
projects are already work- 
ing. 

II Those still in the planning 
stage. Such projects are 
being examined and will 
perhaps be modified and 
improved before the alot- 
ted money is handed over. 


In the two meetings of the 
Commission in December 1959 
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I II 
AID ALREADY IN THE PLAN- 














DISTRIBUTED NING STAGE. 

7.5 1.0 

0.43 0.1 

4.00 2.8 

3.6 4.2 

0.5 1.5 

0.04 0.25 

0.53 0.5 

20.00 Mill. 115 Mill. 

2.5 Mill. 0.08 Mill. 

5.6 3.5 

4.5 6.0 

7.3 1.42 

0.1 0.5 

20.00 Mill. 11.5 Mill. 
and January 1960, DM 
9.326.452 has been appor- 


tioned. Of this: 


1. Emergency Aid — 
DM 362.540 
This is intended to alle- 
viate the sufferings caused by 
the large catastrophes like 
the flood in Surat, the oil- 
poisoning in Morocco, the 
Tibetan refugees in India, the 
mine disaster in South Africa 
etc. 
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2. Health Services — 
DM. 3.382.130 
The institution or comple- 
tion of hospitals, dispensaries 
and maternity-homes: 6 in 
Tanganyika, 8 in Nyassaland, 
3 in South Africa, 1 in Jordan, 
1 in Brazil, 1 in Pakistan, 
5 in India, 1 in Japan and 1 
in Korea. Building of a Col- 
lege of Nursing in Likuni 
(Nyassaland) ; Introducing 
Eye-specialists into Saigon ; 
Instituting, building and 
maintaining of leper stations: 
4 in Viet Nam, 2 in India, 2 in 
Nyassaland, 1 in the Phillip- 
pines. 





3. Agricultural & Technical Aid 
DM 1.385.725 
Improvement in the food 
situation and the _ general 
standard of living through the 
provision of cattle, seed, corn, 
implements and instructicn in 
agriculture, house-keeping, 
and hand-work: in India, 
Viet Nam, South Italy and 
South Africa. Schools of 
agriculture and hand-work in 
six districts of Africa. 


4. Projects combining 1,243 
DM 3.875.057 

These are centres in which 
all the above types of aid are 
combined with the idea of 
improving the standard of 
living on a wide and general 
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scale. Such centres are in- 
tended also to be models on 
which the people can base 
similar projects of their own. 
Among many, two _ typical 
examples are cited : 


(a) The Mwanza Project — 
(North Tanganyika) 
This project includes 
among other things the 
building of three general 
hospitals and two hos- 
pitals as TB centres; 
training of nurses, mid- 
wifes, and welfare offi- 
cers; systematic instruc- 
tion and guidance in 
hygiene; a plan for a 
steady supply of water; 
instruction and guidance 
in agricultural, household 
and hand-work. 


(b) The North Cameroon 

Project — 

Here the work is car- 
ried out in co-operation 
with a French institution 
(Centre de Cooperation) 
which sends out teams 
each consisting of 1 doc- 
tor, 1 agricultural en- 
gineer, one agricultural 
expert, one midwife, one 
welfare officer, 1 teacher. 
This project also includes 
implements etc. 

the supply of cattle, corn, 
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In these two meetings the 
money has been divided, ac- 


North Africa 
French West Africa 
British East Africa 
South & South West Africa 
Brazil 

Jordan 

India 

Pakistan 

Japan 

Viet Nam 

Korea 

Indonesia 
Phillipines 

South Italy 

others 


In the mean time the col- 
lection for 1960 has been com- 
pleted. Again the Catholic 
German Bishops had appealed 
to the people for a very 
generous offering that would 
match and more than match 
the total of 1959. Their res- 
ponse was once again magni- 
ficent, surpassing all expecta- 
tions. Such activity is infec- 
tious and other institutions 
too like the Protestant 
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- 


cording to 
lows : 


countries, as fol- 


DM _ 167.000 
311.187 
4.013.920 
740.000 
85.000 
80.000 

ee 807.000 
oe 230.000 
420.000 

ee 346.000 
ee 450.000 
. 1.622.050 
5.000 
27.000 
20.000 


DM _ 9.326.452 


Total 


Churches, The Trade Unions, 
the Consumers’ Co-operatives 
have entered the same field. 
Thus the initiative of the 
German Catholic Bishops have 
led their people to help the 
poor and needy in all parts of 
the world. We are sure that 
this ‘infection’ will spread 
also to other nations and lead 
‘them to similar activities in 
aiding their less fortunate 
brethren, 
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Triumph in China 

News of a recent atro- 
city committed by the 
Chinese Communists against 
the suffering Church of 
China — the sentencing of 
Bishop Kung Ping-mei, Bishop 
James E. Walsh, M.M., and 
thirteen Chinese priests to 
long terms in prison — has 
been received by Catholics 
around the world with a mix- 
ture of great sorrow and joy- 
ful pride: sorrow because 
fifteen gallant apostles of 
Christ must suffer for their 
Faith ; joy and pride because 
they are willing to suffer with 
such readiness and courage. 
The spirit of all have been 
summed up in a letter which 
Bishop Walsh wrote to his 
Maryknoll Superiors when in 
1956 he refused a Chinese offer 
to repatriate him to the United 
States: “I don’t feel inclined 
to get off the earth just be- 
cause some people dislike my 
religion. Internment and 
death are simply the normal 
risks that are inherent in our 
state of life, a small price to 
pay for carrying out our duty 
— in our particular case a 
privilege, because it would 
associate us a little more inti- 
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mately with the Cross of 
Christ.” This is the spirit of 
the early Christian Martyrs, 
the spirit which has made the 
Church great. It is the spirit 
which guarantees the ultimate 
triumph of the Church in 
China which, as surely as God 
is in Heaven, will still be 
alive and growing when Com- 
munism is only an evil me- 
mory. May the Great Honour 
Roll of Martyrs which we read 
every day in the Canon of the 
Mass “John, Stephen, 
Mathias, Barnabas..... Feli- 
citas, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, 
Agnes....” — remind us to 
pray daily that Christ will 
strengthen Bishop Ping-mei, 
Bishop Walsh and their priest- 
companions as they bear wit- 
ness to Him in their Chinese 
prisons. 


Cardinal Stepinac’s Will 

In his spiritual will, Cardi- 
nal Stepinac, another victim 
of Communist prisons, calls 
on his people to remain loyal 
to the Church even unto 
death. In the document, dated 
May 28, 1957, the Cardinal re- 
minds the Yugoslav people 
that for centuries their fathers 
and ancestors “ spilled torrents 
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and rivers of blood to conserve 
the sacred treasure of the 
Catholic Faith.” Neither war 
nor peace, good fortune nor 
bad, must shake their deter- 
mination to remain faithful to 
death to the Church of Christ. 
He said that the Communist 


Government of Yugoslavia 
inserted into  schoolbooks 
blasphemies against the 


Mother of God, and formed 
atheists, who have done all 
they could to “tear the name 
of God from the souls” of the 
people and have tried to 
“make them happy without 
God.” Nevertheless, atheists 
are a minority. among the 
Yugoslav people, the Cardinal 
declares, and make up “barely 
two per cent.” He reminds 
his people that “any attempt 
to shape the culture, civiliza- 
tion and welfare of a nation 
‘without God means to set the 
seal on its perdition for all 
time.” 


Adult Education 

In August, 1960, UNESCO 
will sponsor a World Con- 
ference on Adult Education, 
probably in Montreal, Canada. 
Some 200 delegates represent- 
ing more than 90 countries, 
and about 50 international 
non-governmental organiza- 
tions are expected to take 
part. The main theme of the 
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Conference will be the role, 
content and structure of adult 
education in relation to the 
adaptation of men and women 
to the accelerating pace of 
technological progress. This 
is a subject of great impor- 
tance in the modern world 
when technological change is 
upsetting old social patterns 
everywhere and causing grave 
problems of adjustment for 
people used to a simpler way 
of life. 

UNESCO has long been 
concerned about problems of 
adult education, particularly 
in the under-developed coun- 
tries of the world, and has a 
programme of assistance for 
adult education projects. The 
aims of the programme as 
stated by the Organization are 
to help adults (1) to under- 
stand the problems of their 
environment, together with 
their rights and duties as men 
and citizens; (2) to acquire 
knowledge and_ techniques 
which will enable them to 
improve their living condi- 


‘tions and to take part more 


effectively in the economic 
and social development of 
their community ; and (3) to 
become more fully aware of 
moral values and of human 
solidarity. 

In choosing projects to re- 
ceive assistance during the 
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past year, UNESCO gave 
priority to the following types 
of programmes: (1) the study 
of social and economic ques- 
tions, including the history, 
organization and functions of 
trade unions; (2) basic 
general and .vocational ins- 
truction; and (3) the dis- 
semination of knowledge re- 
lating to Eastern and Western 
cultural values with a view to 
improving mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation between 
organizers of adult education 
in the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres. 


The Intellectual Apostolate 

At the January meeting of 
the Pax Romana, in Manila, 
the Asian Graduates Meeting 
formulated the reasons why 
the intellectual apostolate is 
necessary in Asia: (1) In the 
continent of Asia, the Church 
finds herself in the presence 
of genuine and living cultures 
in which learning is esteemed 
and in which intellectual 
qualities are respected ; 
(2) There is the evident need 
to deepen our understanding 
and respect for the spiritual 
values inherent in the reli- 
gions of so many of Asian 
peoples and an equal need to 
appreciate their significance 
for ourselves; (3) The dia- 
logue between educated Asian 
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Catholics and their non-Catho- 
lic countrymen must be con- 
tinued and extended, and this 
requires a setting, a milieu, 
circumstances which the in- 
tellectual apostolate furnishes; 
(4) The intellectual aposto- 
late demands a critical ap- 
praisal of cultural values lest 
Catholics in Asian countries 
find themselves’ estranged 
from their compatriots ; 
(5) The Catholic communities 
in some parts of Asia have 
developed from peasant or 
urban working-class origins. 
The Church is incomplete un- 
til an educated element is in- 
cluded. (6) Economic, poli- 
tical, social and technological 
changes of considerable magni- 
tude are now taking place in 
Asia. They present a chal- 
lenge to educated Asian 
Catholics who must engage in 
precisely the intellectual cri- 
ticism and assessment which 
is an integral part of the in- 
tellectual apostolate ; and 
(7) there is clearly a need for 
educated Catholics to provide 
a reasoned and weighty res- 
ponse to the intellectual ap- 
peal of Communism, which is 
one of the greatest dangers 
facing Asia today. For ali 
these reasons, it is imperative 
that educated Catholics in 
Asia must commit themselves 
both to study and to the ex- 
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position of ideas. Such study 
and exposition is what is 
meant by the intellectual 
apostolate, which has been 
defined by Pius XII as “ the 
permeation of contemporary 
thought.” The Pax Romana 
meeting interpreted this tc 
mean “ the creation of a Chris- 
tian intellectual mood in 
society.” 


Exchange of Workers 

Eight hundred and sixty 
workers from 20 countries 
took part during the past year 
in UNESCO study tours in 
Europe. The aim of these 
tours is to enable workers to 
meet men and women of other 
countries who work in the 
same trades as_ themselves. 
UNESCO study tours began in 
1952. Since then more than 
7000 workers have benefitted 
by them. Grants given by 
the Organization cover the 
cost of travel between coun- 
tries, all other costs being met 
by trade union organizations, 
employers or the workers 
themselves. Each group is 
received in the host country 
by a trade union association 
which organizes a study pro- 
gramme covering living and 
working conditions, the edu- 
cational system, social se- 
curity, family life and cultural 
achievements. A large-scale 
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programme along these lines 
would be of great benefit to 
Asian workers and farmers. 
In addition to promoting bet- 
ter understanding among the 
various countries of Asia it 
would enable workers from 
these countries to observe dif- 
ferent work techniques in 
countries where conditions are 
not greatly dissimilar from 
conditions at home. For in- 
stance, if Indian farmers 
could observe methods of 
cultivation in Japan, Indian 
agriculture might be consider- 
ably improved. 


Indian Students in U. K. 

There are more full-time 
students from India than from 
any other overseas country 
currently studying at British 
Universities. Out of a total 
of 11,284 students from all 
overseas countries, 1,476 are 
from India. The next largest 
contingent (938) comes from 
the United States. 


Of the 1,476 Indian students 
in Britain (of whom 153 are 
women) 763 ‘are pursuing 
post-graduate studies while 
713 are undergraduates. 659 
are studying technological 
subjects ; 400 are majoring in 
the arts including law and 
social science ; 161 are study- 
ing medicine and 205 pure 
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science. The rest are scattered 
among various fields of study. 


Management Training 

Industrial managers hold, 
in many ways, the key to 
industrial peace and rising 
productivity, since they deter- 
mine the main policies of the 
plants of which they are in 
charge. At the same time, one 
of the most serious shortages 
hampering the under-deve- 
loped countries in their efforts 
to get ahead is an acute short- 
age of well-trained, competent 
managers. The ILO has long 
been concerned with this 
problem, and at the session of 
its Governing Body held in 
Geneva in early March it con- 
sidered proposals relating to 
the ILO Management Deve- 
lopment Programme. The 
broad aim of the Programmes 
is to assist industrialists and 
managers, including directors 
and managers of public under- 
takings in the less developed 
countries, to develop further 
the insight and managerial 
skills which will permit them 
to make the best possible use 
of resources at their disposal 
for the benefit of their firms, 
their employees and the com- 
munity as a whole. 


The ILO does not under- 
take to train industrialists 
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directly, but, as in the case of 
its other technical assistance 
programmes, assists in setting 
up new institutions, expanding 
old ones and training their 
staffs so that good manage- 
ment training facilities may 
be established on a continuing 
basis. Two types of courses 
are envisaged: (1) study 
courses of short duration 
(3-5 days) for top-manage- 
ment, and (2) basic courses 
of 6 to 8 weeks duration for 
middle-management. The pro- 
posals were formulated by 
ILO Director-General with 
the advice of Donald K. David, 
former Dean of the Harvard 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration and a leading authority 
on management training and 
development. 


Study Camp on Co-operatives 

For several years now the 
Theologians of De Nobili Col- 
lege, Poona, have organised 
study camps on current social 
and pastoral problems. This 
year also a study camp was 
organised from the 16th till 
24th May to study and discuss 
the Co-operative Movement 
and the role which the priest 
has to play in fostering co- 
operatives amongst the people 
entrusted to his care. It is 
clear that this subject is quite 
timely, and the study camp in 
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a certain sense supplemented 
the Seminar on Rural Co- 
operatives, organised last year 
at Bandra, by the Indian 
Social Institute, Poona. 


The venue of the camp 
was Dnyanamata High School, 
Sangamner (Ahmednagar Dis- 
trict). Dnyanamata High 
School, a multipurpose High 
School with Agriculture and 
a famous institution through- 
out the area, and Sangamner 
town itself, offered an ideal 
setting for discussing a prob- 
lem like Co-operatives. San- 
gamner can boast of a couple 
of successful agricultural co- 
operatives and weavers’ co- 
operatives, which were visited 
by the members of the camp. 


The camp had been care- 
fully planned and organised 
many months before it actual- 
ly took place. And this was 
mainly the reason why it 
proved such a success. A 
substantial library on Co- 
operatives had been built up 


and put at the disposal of the 


camp members. Lectures by 
prominent co-operators and 
film-shows had been organised 
at Poona during the last weeks 
of preparation. Various types 
of Co-operatives had been 
visited in Poona. All this had 
given the camp members a 
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certain amount of practical 


experience, which proved very 
useful in the course of the 
discussions. 


The camp enjoyed the 
presence of some members of 
the staff such as Frs. McGinley 
and Rayanna, both of them 
very keenly interested in the 
subject, and of Fr. Neuner, 
its director and Prefect of 
Studies of the Papal Athe- 
naeum, Poona. 


Some visitors too honoured 
the camp with their presence, 
e.g., Fr. S. Miranda of Talas- 
sari (Thana District) who is 
actively engaged in Co-ope- 
rative work among the tribal 
people; Rev. Fr. Moyersoen, 
Director of the Indian Social 
Institute, Poona; Mr. J. C. 
Ryan, Chief Officer of the 
Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment, Reserve Bank of India. 


Gregorian University Social 

Institute 

The Pontifical Gregorian 
University has just published 
the programme of its newly 
re-organised Institute of So- 
cial Sciences. Founded in 
1951, the Institute presently 
numbers some 100 priest- 
students coming from many 
countries of the world. 











The new programme seeks 
to provide programmes speci- 
fically adapted to the varying 
social interests of prospective 
students. After ten ‘years of 
experiment, the new  pro- 
gramme now provides speciali- 
zation in sociology or in eco- 
nomics, thereby permitting its 
students to intensify their 
knowledge of a specific branch 
of social science while conti- 
nuing to pursue the Institute’s 
general social studies. 


Twenty Jesuit priests, spe- 
cially trained in the social! 
sciences at both American 
and European Universities, 
have been brought tc Rome 
to implement the Gregorian’s 
social programme. Four of 
this faculty are Americans ; 
the rest, while coming from 
eight other countries, are 
English-speaking. 


Other features of the re- 
organized programme are the 
following. Special effort has 
gone into the devising of pro- 
grammes which will meet 
the varying needs of those 
who expect to teach and 
those who will engage direct- 
ly in social action pro- 
grammes. To meet the po- 
pular demand for religious 
sociology a programme in that 
most recent branch of socio- 
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logy is now in_ operaticn, 
leading to the doctorate. For 
students who in their own 
countries confront Com- 
munist subversion, courses 
are provided in Marxist social 
theory and in _ present-day 
Socialist economics. Courses 
on economic development are 
similarly provided for those 
who will return to meet the 
problems involved in emer- 
gence from poverty and eco- 
nomic backwardness. 


The hall-mark of this 
Institute, approved by the 
Sacred Congregation for Semi- 
naries and Universities, re- 
mains an intensive study of 
the Church’s social doctrine 
with adequate attention given 
to recent applications. 


Three degrees are offered: 
the Baccalaureate, the Mas- 
ter’s and the Doctorate. Pub- 
lished dissertations in the 
Institute’s collection of social 
studies have been favourably 
received by critics. They in- 
clude studies of family in- 
come, the European Common 
Market, parish and diocesan 
religious surveys, social pro- 
grammes of unions, cocpera- 
tives and land reform in 
various countries. 


Though only ten years old, 
the Institute has _ received 
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warm encouragement from 
bishops in various parts of 
the world for the service its 
alumni are now providing in 
the staffing of seminaries, 
university faculties and social 
centres. 


Campaign to promote Social 
Teaching of the Church 
A Campaign has been call- 
ed by Latin America’s Bishops 
to give the Catholics of this 
continent a clear and com- 
plete idea of the social teach- 
ing of the Church. 


Pointing to the threat of 
communism, the Bishops said 
that such a drive is urgent 
and should include: 


— Intensive training of 
laymen, as well as priests 
and seminarians, in Catholic 
social doctrine by means of 
preaching, catechetical ins- 
truction, social weeks, the 
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Catholic press, radio and tele- 
vision. 


— Renewed efforts by 
Catholic schools and colleges 
to teach social doctrine and. 
to promote activities that will 
bring students closer to the 
poor and needy. 


— The launching of a 
Catholic social movement 
among workers and farmers. 
The movements should be 
planned and coordinated by 
specialized organisations of 
the apostolate and should in- 
clude rural life institutes, 
social training schools, investi- 
gation centres, youth move- 
ments and organisations of 
employers and_ professional 
men. 


The campaign was called 
for in the report of the annual 
meeting of the Latin Ameri- 
can Bishops Council (CELAM) 
which was held in Fomeque, 
Colombia, last Novermer. 
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Colin Clark, Director of the 
Agricultural Economics Re- 
search Institute, Oxford Uni- 
versity, and of the U.S. 
Econometric Institute, is one 
of the world’s outstanding 
demographers. 


Interviewed by “ The 
Sign” on the world popula- 
tion “problem”, Mr. Clark 
admitted that the problem 
existed and that he was “ con- 
cerned” about it, but he 
thought it was being greatly 
exaggerated and much of the 
talk about it seemed to border 
on hysteria. As a matter of 
fact, he “was glad that the 
problem exists”. Explaining 
what he had in mind by say- 
ing that he was glad, he 
said : 

“Because the solution of 

the problem will make it 

necessary for growing po- 
pulations to improve their 
economics and give richer 
opportunities for the deve- 
lopment of a fuller life. 

History shows that popu- 

lation growth has been a 

major stimulus to human 


* “The Sign”, February 1960, pp. 
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Colin Clark on the “ World population explosion 
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progress in the field of 
industry, technology, agri- 
culture, immigration , ex- 
ploration, political matur- 
ity, and general culture. 
Human nature tends to be 
conservative. It doesn’t 
like to move unless it’s 
pushed. As they say, ne- 
cessity is the mother of 
invention.” 


The Professor offered seve- 
ral instances to prove his 
assertion: the Indians of U.S. 
who discovered the use of 
maize and cultivation when 
their growing population 
could no longer subsist by 
hunting and fishing alone; 
the Dutch in the 16th and 
17th centuries who, pressed 
by their population problem, 
became more industrious and 
venturesome, founded New 
York and became great manu- 
facturers and traders. “ When 
a country finds its population 
outstripping its agricultural 
resources, it soon begins to 
develop industry and com- 
merce.” If the British of 
Malthus’s day had listened 
to him, “ Britain would have 
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remained a simple, eighteenth- 


century-style agrarian coun- 


try; the U.S. and Australia 
would not have been popu- 
lated ; or Britain today 
might be half populated by 
Spaniards. British industry 
would never have developed ; 
and Europe and America, 
which learned their original 
industrial techniques from 
Britain, would not be what 
they are today ”. 

Mr. Clark quotes Profes- 
sor Sauvy, leader of the 
French delegation to World 
Population Conference in 1954, 
as saying: “If population 
limitation were the key to 
economic progress, then 
France should be the wealth- 
iest country in the world by 
now”. For France did follow 
the advice of Malthus. “'The 
size of the French family be- 
gan to decline early in the 19th 
century. Since then her in- 
fluence in the world has 
steadily declined. The recur-- 
ring inflations which France 
has suffered are economic con- 
sequences of the excessive 
burden of pensions and other 
overhead costs which an 
ageing country has to carry. 
Fortunately, today the trend 
in France has been reversed 
— as also in the U.S.” 

Turning to Japan, the Pro- 
fessor remarked: “Since the 
1890’s Japanese food produc- 
tion has been increasing faster 
than its population. Quite 
apart from any food which 
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the Japanese can buy from 
abroad, each succeeding gene- 
ration of Japanese has been 
eating better and they are 
now reported by Japanese 
doctors to be increasing ra- 
pidly in height and weight... 
This increase in the producti- 
vity of agriculture brought 
about by scientific methods, 
particularly the use of ferti- 
lizers and_ scientific plant 
breeding, is a forecast of what 
will eventually be done in 
other Asian countries ”. 


Mr. Clark is optimistic 
about India: “I have no 
doubt that its population prob- 
lems will be worked out in 
half a century or so. India 
will be a powerful country 
and a great influence in the 
world ”. 


The Professor denied two 
assertions to which wide 
publicity have been given. 
The first, which has been 
around the world and was 
traced back to Lord Boyd-Orr, 
Chancellor of the University 
of Glasgow, was that two- 
thirds of mankind were suf- 
fering from hunger and under- 
nourishment. “His high figure, 
Mr. Clark affirmed, is nothing 
more than an error which re- 
sulted when he inadvertently 
mixed up two columns of his 
statistical tables ”. 

The second assertion is 
Josue De Castro’s in “The 
Geography of Hunger ”, where 
he tries to establish that 
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natural human fertility rises 
with undernourishment. “I am 
always wary of such over- 
simple theories. De Castro 
needs more knowledge of 
medicine and history ”. 


As results of his own re- 
search Professor Clark gave 
the following facts: “If not 
impeded, the probability of 
conception in fertile human 
couples appears to average 
0.1 per cent per menstrual 
cycle. The proportion of in- 
fertility rises rapidly from 
age 25 onward. Infertility at 
any given age appears greater 
among colored than among 
white races. 


The probability of concep- 
tion, all factors considered, 
implies the birth of a child 
for every two-and-a-half years 
of married life, if conception 
is not impeded. Assuming in- 
fertility begins, on the aver- 
age, twenty years after mar- 
riage, we would expect eight 
children from such marriages. 
This rate is found among 
those few Irish women who, 
young themselves, marry 
young husbands. Six or seven 
children are found among pri- 
mitive nomadic marriages and 
among peasant populations in 
Asia and Latin America. Con- 
siderably lower figures are 
found in Africa, where the 
percentage of infertility is un- 
accountably high. The high- 
est TOTAL fertility ever re- 
corded was ten children among 
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the early French-Canadian 
settlers. Evidence from India 
indicates that consummation 
of marriage below the age of 
seventeen tends, in the long 
run, to reduce rather than to 
increase total fertility ”. 
Asked to make an estimate 
of the number of people that 
could subsist on this planet 
in a comfortable state of exis- 
tence, Mr. Clark replied: 
“Without conjecturing about 
synthetic food and the use of 
food grown in the sea, and 
confining my _ calculations 
merely to present means of 
production and available re- 
sources, I would estimate that 
the earth could support a 
population of at least 28 
billion people (nine-times 
the present population ). 
This figure is based on an 
American style of dietary 
consumption and Dutch man- 
ner of agricultural produc- 


tion-each representing the 
highest standard available. 
If, however, we base our 


calculations on a less varied 
diet similar to that of the 
Japanese, who rely on fish 
protein rather than meat 
protein, then I would place 
the potential subsisting popu- 
lation of the world at 95 bil- 
lion. This figure would also 
use Japanese methods of pro- 
ductivity as a standard ”. 

As to the future Mr. Clark 
is optimistic in his “firm be- 
lief in an Almighty Provi- 
dence who has created the 
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earth for mankind and com- 
manded him to increase and 
multiply for some tremend- 
ously important and eternal 
purpose which extends far be- 
yond the horizons of this 
planet.... Man may be des- 
tined to populate the universe. 
At present, this is-God’s se- 
cret. God knows what He is 
doing, and I think it will be- 
hooves certain statesmen of 
today to be making detailed 


plans for many centuries 
ahead. The course of history 
changes.... Aritificial- birth 
prevention: theories are sins 
against God’s majesty. It is 
worship of humanity rather 
than worship of God. It seems 
to be a turning inward of man 
on himself that will end in 
self-destruction. Going along 
with God’s laws would be 
much more creative for the 
benefit of the human race”. 


Child Labour and the Soviet Schools. Bulletin. Oct. 1959, pp.39-42 


“The Seven-Year Plan for 
the Development of the Soviet 
Economy envisages an increase 
in the number of workers and 
salaried employees in the 
USSR from 54,600,000 in 1958 
to 66,500,000 by 1965. The 
Seven-Year Plan covers those 
years in which the augmenta- 
tion of Soviet manpower will 
depend on persons born dur- 
ing the war years or in the 
period immediately after the 
war. Both periods had a lew 
birthrate. Estimates indicate 
that the numbers born in 
these years may fall below 
the numbers that have been 
called for in the Plan. One 
is accordingly inclined to ask 
what other sources of man- 
power are available to the 
Soviet leaders to ensure 
Plan’s fulfilment in the com- 
ing years. An analysis of 
many of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s measures will indicate 
that one of these sources will 
be child labour. 
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“Communist theoreticians 
argue that child labour in the 


new society must be regarded 


as a means of education, as a 
factor in the transformation of 
the family and society, and 
the creation of a new type of 
man, the man of the new 
Communist society. However, 
the facts show that the ex- 
ploitation of child labour in 
the USSR is serving ex- 
clusively economic ends. Ac- 
cordingly, Soviet statistics 
rarely present data on the 
extent of such labour. The 
few facts available show that 


the number of adolescents em- 


ployed in industry in 1940, 
that is just before World War 
II, amounted to 6%, and in 
1942, to 15% of the work- 
force. In Tsarist Russia the 
figure was 3%, of which 2% 
was male and 1% female. More 
recent data is not available. 
It has been estimated that in 
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1958 about 10% of the Soviet 
work force comprised adoles- 
Gs «ven 


“In 1957, the Party Central 
Committee and Council of 
Ministers adopted a resolution, 
which was not officially pub- 
lished, on measures for the 
enlistment of adolescents and 
young persons in industry and 
agriculture. Then came the 
so-called “school reform,” ap- 
proved in December 1958. The 
reform itself was contained in 
Khrushchev’s “ Note” of Sep- 
tember, 1958. Although the 
Party First Secretary at- 
tempted to veil the Soviet 


leaders’ intentions with talk 


about the ideas of Communism 
and the need for school re- 
form as a means of realizing 
them, he defined its chief goal 
as follows: ‘In my opinion, 
all pupils without exception 
on completion of the seventh 
or eighth grade ought to be en- 
rolled in socially useful work 
in (manufacturing)  enter- 
prises, on the kolkhozes and 
so on. In the city, the country- 
side and workers’ settlements 
all school graduates ought to 
go into production, ncbody 
should evade it’. 


“ Expressing the Party line, 
Pravda of November 26, 1958 
defined the purpose of the re- 
form as follows: ‘The re- 
organization of the school.... 
arises from the essential needs 
of Soviet Society. Our home- 
land has entered upon a new, 
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important period in its deve- 
lopment, the period of the all- 
out building of Communist 
society. The fulfilment of the 
plan for great works in the 
coming seven years will be 
a decisive condition for our 
victory in the peaceful compe- 
tition of the socialist system 
with the capitalist ’. 

“On December 25, 19538, 
the Soviet government pub- 
lished the law which stated : 
‘From the age of 15—16 all 
young persons should be en- 
rolled in socially useful work ’. 
The law, it is true, did differ 
somewhat from the demands 
voiced in Khrushchev’s “Note” 
and from the Government’s 
original plan. However, the 
concessions are rather tactical 
in character and intended as 
a temporary concession to 
public opinion..... 

“The practical significance 
of the school reform for the 
Soviet economy was defined 
by Khrushchev in his “ Nnote” 
as follows: “With such an 
organization of the general- 
educational schools we shall 
annually have to assign bet- 
ween 2,000,000 and 3,500,000 
adolescents to work”. This 
means that during the coming 
four years the number of 
young persons, 14- to 17-year- 
olds, at work should grow 
from 8,000,000 to 14,000,000, 
that is, the manpower needs 
of the Seven-Year Plan should 
be met.” 
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